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in creating employment. Although future developments are not easy to predict, a variety of data suggest that small employers, not giant corporations, have created most of the new jobs in the past 20 years.
Between 1960 and 1980 the total labor force grew from 74 to 104 million people; some 32 million jobs have been added. They reflect a rise in the amount of part-time work and moonlighting, as well as a shift in the composition of the labor force with the substantial growth of new entrants.3 The growth of teenage employment represents not only a population increase but also a shift in social attitudes allowing part-time paid employment, meshed with school activities, for children in middle-and upper-income families (Freeman and Wise, 1980), especially for teenage girls.4 Employment among married women has been discussed exhaustively elsewhere, but it should be noted that most of these new entrants want full-time rather than part-time jobs.5
The phenomenon of occupational segregation leads to the strong supposition that small employers created a disproportionate share of new jobs for teenagers and women.6 In the private sector, small business accounts for a large share of clerical and office jobs as well as jobs in retailing, food service, seasonal and recreational activities, and a variety of other services. Women and teenagers are highly concentrated in these industries, which provide many entry-level jobs and were the areas of rapid expansion during the past decade or so.7 Thus, for example, despite the giant food chains or multimillion-dollar department store enterprises, small specialty stores account for millions of jobs: In 1977 more than two-thirds of all retail employees worked with fewer than 50 people (Bureau of the Census, 1980).
3 Between 1967 and 1978 the number of persons on voluntary part-time schedules (i.e., not working shorter hours because of lack of employment or inability to find full-time work) rose from 8 million to 12 million (Department of Labor, 1979). Also see Deutermann and Brown (1978).
4 Between 1958 and 1978 the number of young people (16 to 19) in the labor force more than doubled: As a percentage of the relevant age group, the number of males with employment experience increased by 10 percent; the number of females with employment experience increased by 60 percent (Department of Labor, 1979).
5 In 1978, of some 37 million employed women (over 18), only 22 percent were voluntarily working part time.
6 Most studies of occupational segregation show little change in the concentration of women in jobs they have mainly held since early in the century. See Blau and Hendricks (1979).
7 One exception, clerical and nonproduction workers in manufacturing, should be noted. It may not be realized that the decline in the proportion of manufacturing jobs over the past few years has been concentrated among production workers. The volume of clerical and office work, technical and semiskilled white-collar jobs, has grown even within the manufacturing sector, which of course is dominated by large firms.on
